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Starting the Journey Together: 
A Teacher Educator and Her "Students" N avigate 
Their First Semester in the Secondary English Classroom 

LisaScherff 

University of Alabama 

J ennifer Ollis 

West Forsyth High School, Clemmons, North Carolina 

LaneRosencrans 

Mygradelxiok program ST I LL doesnotwork(l can't a/en log in!), despite 
twonotesandsix, nosa/en, anai Istoour tech guy— notasinglereplytoany 
of them. Despitethis, I am supposed tobe"keepingaccuraterecords"and 
maintaining averages for a/ery student. . . I havetodoa "new teacher” 
portfolio, a/en though I didonethefirstyearl taught. Neither mydepthead, 
"mentor," nor "buddy" havestopped by my room. Thank God I have not 
needed any of them. I am truly at a loss. . . I don't know if I can goa whole 
year and retain any senseof sanity.— Lisa 

I thinkthatthisiswhatweall hoped wouldn'thappei,butthetruth is, itdoes. 
Renembe' watchi ng that vi deo of thefi rst-year teachers i n Cal iforni a i n our 
methodsd ass? Wewaesofar detached fromthoseprobl ems; the/ seemed I i ke 
theywould na/er happen tous. I tisobvi ousnowwhythetea cher burnoutrate 
issohigh. Butjustthi nk— if wearefed ingl i kethis, i magi nehowsomeonewho 
di dn t ha vethetrai ni ng weweitthrough fed s? Someonewhohasnoonetotal k 
toaboutthesethings?! couldn'tdoit. I knowthisyearisgoingtobeexcrucia- 
ti ngand chal lengi ng, but . . . you guysaresomeof thebestteachers I 'vea/er 
seen . . . wecan riseaboveourcircumstancesanddothebestjobthatweknow 
howto, especially you, Lisa. I n themeantime, hang in there. . . —Lane 


Lisa Scherff is an Assistant Professor of English Education in the 
Department of Curriculum and I nstruction attheUni versify of Alabama, 
T uscaloosa, Alabama; J ennifer 01 1 is is a ninth- and tenth-gradeEnglish 
teacher at West Forsyth High School, Clemmons, North Carolina; and 
Lane Rosencrans is a tenth-grade English teacher at a high school in 
Tennessee. 
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Introduction 

The above e-mail exchange, written three weeks into the start of the 
school year, typifiesaproblematicreality: many noviceteachersfeel lonely 
and overwhelmed their first year in the classroom (see, for example, 
J ohnson, 2004; McCann & J ohannessen, 2004; Rogers & Babinski, 2002). 
Lisa's e-mail reveals an unsupportive environment at work— little assis- 
tance from support staff and disi nterested col I eagues, which causes her to 
question her efficacy and commitment. Though separated by nearly 1,000 
miles, through e-mail Lane is close by to offer much needed support and 
encouragement. The i rony of the featured on I i ne conversation is that L isa 
is the "professor" and Lane is the "student." 

For personal and professional reasons,! (Lisa)tookaleaveof absence 
from the university to literally, and figuratively, return home— to my 
parents' house and tothe high school English classroom. However, I was 
not alone. With recent program graduates in their first jobs, we (twelve 
volunteers and I ) decided to take the journey together by creating an e- 
mail listservtocontinuethedialogueinitiatedtheyear prior. Theconcept 
ofthelistservarosefromthesuccessful useof Blackboard's™ discussion 
board feature during the first semester of my students' internships. 
Preliminary findings from discussion board transcripts suggest that 
online discussion may be a useful supplement to the existing scaffolds 
thatteacher preparation programs provide(Kaplan, Scherff, & F aul kner, 
2005; Paul us & Scherff, 2005). 

Knowingthatstudentsfoundtheonlinediscussion board a supportive 
tool during their internship year, upon deciding to return to the high 
school cl assroom, I approached recent graduates with the idea of creati ng 
a listserv to continue our support network. Out of twenty-one, twelve 
volunteered to be members of the e-mail group. Listserv participants 
were located in five Southeastern states: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee. J ennifer and Lane, the two featured in 
this study, live in North Carolina and Tennessee, while I lived in Florida 
at t he t i me. T h e col I a bor at i ve st u dy we offer h ere was a n att em pt for each 
of us, individual ly and collectively, tounderstandwhatweexperiencedas 
new teachers in order to improve our practice as educators and make 
sense of the complexity of teaching. 


Novice Teacher Issues 

Despitegood intentions and ext ensiveplanning by teacher education 
and/or induction programs, noviceteachers frequently citethefi rst years 
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asunsupported and lonely. Feelings of isolation and being overwhelmed 
hel p contr i bute to the I arge nu mbers of teachers I eavi ng the professi on . 
In fact, nearly 50 percent of all teachers will quit within the first five 
years, dissatisfied because of low salaries, student discipline problems, 
lack of support, working conditions, inadequate preparation, and little 
opportunity to partici pate i n decision maki ng (Andrews & M arti n, 2003; 
Cochran-Smith, 2004; Darling-Hammond, 2003; Ingersoll, 2003, 2004; 
Kent, 2000; Veenman, 1984). Thus, theinitial year in the classroom can 
be a cri ti cal part of a teacher's career with I ong-term i mpl i cati ons for j ob 
satisfaction and career length (F ei man-N emser, 1983; FI ebert & Worthy, 
2001; Lortie, 1975; McDonald, 1980). 

One approach to combating stress and fostering encouragement 
among teachers is offered by membership in support groups. Research 
shows that support groups reduce stress and feelings of isolation while 
cultivating enthusiasm, competency, and reflection (Chubbuck, Clift, 
Allard, & Quinlan, 2001; DeWert, Babinski, & Jones, 2003). Online 
support groups (through e-mail and discussion boards, for example)offer 
the opportunity to provide support networks for teachers without the 
constrai nts of distance or ti me. Online support networks provide begi n- 
ni ngteachers with "soci al , emotional , practical , and professional support" 
(DeWert et al., 2003, p. 319), moral support (Merseth, 1990), a placeto 
make connections (Romiszowski & Ravitz, 1997), deeper conceptions of 
teaching and learning (Ferdig& Roehler, 2003-2004), and practicewith 
collaborative reflection (Nicholson & Bond, 2003). 

Nancy Robb Singer and J aneZeni (2004) recently studied the use of 
a listservfor student teachers and illuminated the ways that the online 
community provided support and encouragement during the semester. 
Examining the talk among participants and the "walk" they shared in 
student teaching, the researchers added to the body of research on the 
growing use of technology in teacher education to provide support (see, 
for example, Bodzin & Park, 2000; DeWert et al., 2003; Plough, Smithey, 
& Evertson, 2004; Wade& Fauske, 2004; Whipp, 2003). 

Method 


Participants 

For this study, in J anuary 2005 I queried two listserv teachers, 
J ennifer and L ane, regardi ngthei r i nterest i n col I aborati on . I chosethese 
two partici pants in particular because of their constancy in communica- 
tion over the course of the fall 2004 semester. While many others wrote 
and/or respondedtoothers'e-mailssporadicallyj ennifer and Lanewere 
consistent members, quickly offering advice or support when needed and 
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fr equently postingtheir own cal Isfor assistance. Below is pa rtici pant and 
school demographic information (based on thetime of data collection). 

J ennifer 

J ennifer is a married, twenty-two year old teaching at a suburban 
high school in North Carolina. While her school is nearly 80 percent 
white, she notes that "big city" problems are working their way into the 
suburbs, citi ng an i ncrease i n gang activity on campus. H er responsi bi I i- 
ties i ncl udeteachi ng ni nth grade honors and tenth grade regul ar E ngl ish 
classes, and sponsoring a service club. As an undergraduate, J ennifer 
completed a double major before the age of twenty. As her professor, I 
found her to be hard-worki ng and dedi cated; as her i nternshi p su pervi sor 
I noted her strengths as organization and planning. 

J ennifer'syear-longinternshipwasatarural high school, where she 
taught tenth grade regular and twelfth grade honors English. At the 
begi nni ng she had problems with cl assroom management dueto her age 
and wanti ng to be I i ked by the students. H owever, by the end of the f i rst 
semester, shegainedconfidenceand her difficultiesdi mi nished.J ennifer 
was also active in extracurricular activities, sponsoring prom and the 
promfashion show. B oth her department head and thepri nci pal i ndicated 
that they would have hired her had she stayed in the area. 

Lane 

Lane, who is twenty-four, teaches tenth grade E ngl ish at a new high 
school on the outskirts of a large city in Tennessee. 1 Drawing from an 
affluent part of thedistrict, only 2 percent of its students areeligiblefor 
free or reduced lunches. Duringtheinternship, Lane was proactive in 
seeking a position at this school, completing program requirements, 
such as the electronic portfolio, early to submit her application mate- 
rialstothe princi pal. 

As both her professor and internship supervisor, I found Lane's work 
to be exemplary. During the year I observed her teaching, she consis- 
tentlycreated i nteresti ng, standards- based lessons. Myeval uation records 
note her as being conscientious and hard-working. Lane did confront 
some problems from male students (e.g., unwanted attention, being 
asked out) during the internship. However, she handled the situations 
with the maturity of an experienced teacher. I n descri bi ngthei nternshi p 
year at that high school, Lane depicted her experience as wonderful. 

Lisa 

At thetimeof data col lection and analysis I wasa third-year assistant 
professor of E ngl ish Education at a large university in the Southeastern 
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U nited States. 2 M y pri mary responsi bi I ities were teachi ng methods and 
action research courses, supervising interns, and advising students. My 
background i ncl udes si x years as a hi gh school teacher i n F I ori da and, on 
my leave of absence, I was assigned to teach remedial reading and tenth 
grade English at a suburban high school in Florida. Unlike my first 
teaching position— at a school with a majority of Caucasian students— 
and second— with predominately African-American students— this posi- 
tion was at a predominantly FI i span ic school. Likeso many others in the 
state, as a result of the tremendous population explosion, this school 
(with nearly 2, 600 students), faced large city problems, such ascrimeand 
gang violence. 

Data Collection and Analysis 

We utilized self-study as a research approach. As a methodological 
tool, self-study is aimed at improving practice and "the focal point for 
studyi ng the i ntersecti on between theory and practice" (Russel 1 , 2002, p. 
9). Self-study offers "research that puts us i n touch with who weare, what 
we do, and how we change . . . [so] we can grow as we continuously learn 
to teach" (Bass, Anderson-Patton, & Al lender, 2002, p. 68). I n choosing 
this particular methodology, my goal was to reflect on my time back in 
the classroom to inform my work with pre-service teachers while 
J ennifer and Lane were interested in improving their teaching. We 
agreed that analysis of and reflection on our e-mail communications 
would be a worthwhile endeavor to achieve these ends. 

Data consisted of e-mail communications between August and De- 
cember 2004 among all members of the I istserv. I chose to utilize only 
those e-mai Is becausethe beginning of theyear i soften themost difficult. 
Prior to analysis, I cut and pasted our e-mails into separate word 
documents keeping the communication in chronological order. In some 
cases, I added another parti ci pant's e-mai I when its content was i ntegral 
to understanding the exchange. I then sent J ennifer and Lane their 
respective e-mails, in chronological order, asking them to provide 
comments and refl ectionsfor every posti ng, di recti ng them to return the 
document to me by the end of May 2005. Using a grounded theory 
approach (Glaser & Strauss, 1967; Strauss& Corbin, 1990)1 readthrough 
all e-mails and reflections, making notes regarding what the three of us 
(1) originally posted on the listserv and (2) our reflections on those 
postings. Next, these were refined and transfer medintothemes and then 
grouped under broad headings. Once completed, the revised coding list 
was sent to Lane and J ennifer for member check. Even though both 
teachers are not experienced researchers, which created some minor 
problems i n attempti ngtoestabl ish i nter-rater rel i abi I ity (and why I took 
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theroleof lead author), it was important that they beincluded in all stages 
of the research process to address the missing paradigm of educational 
research— teachers' voices (Shul man, 1986). After this, I went back tothe 
data and counted the total postings under each theme to determine the 
most si gni fi cant f i ndi ngs. 

Results and Reflection 

In looking over the themes, two broad categories emerged— those 
relating sol ely to new teachers and thosethat were universal tothethree 
of us. I n our discussions, we agreed that only they should be considered 
new teachers— those brand new to the profession— as my experience 
might mirror that of someone who left the profession (e.g., to raise 
children) and then returned. Interestingly, what did not emerge from 
analysis were issues with the English I anguagearts curriculum itself but 
rather general teaching concerns. What follows in this section is a 
breakdown of themes with excerpts from the original posts and our 
reflections on them. 

Themes Related to New Teachers 

Both J ennifer and Lane encountered two concerns closely linked to 
their new teacher status: the pressure to be a "super teacher" and the 
transition from intern toteacher. Both of these correlate with research 
concerning "reality shock" (Veen man, 1984)or praxisshock(Smagorinsky, 
Gibson, Bickmore, Moore, & Cook, 2004), thecl ash between the vision of 
teaching formed during the teacher education program and the harsh 
reality of the job. 

PressureTo be "Super Teacher." Early in thesemester, both women 
struggled with the pressure to perform like veterans. For Lane, the 
foundation of this struggle was her students' ability level and the 
reputation of the school; J ennifer attributed her battle, in part, to her 
excellent preparation at the university. 

As noted earlier, Lane actively sought a position at her school, a 
brand newfaci I ity i n a wealthy suburbof a I argecity, because shewanted 
to work at a good school . However, working there as a beginning teacher 
demanded she perform as if she had had more experience. On August 2 
Lane wrote: "With starting a new school, I know I am expected to take 
on A LOT morethan what most first-year teachers are used to." A few 
weeks into school, Lane e-mailed the group about her students: 

Sofar I am amazed by the strengths of my kids. Even the standard level 

kidshaveintelligentcomments. . . I cantell thattheyareusedtoworking 
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hard and having high expectations. And OH. MY. GOD. The honors 
classes. These kids aresophomores and we have had discussions about 
books that I had in college. They beg to be challenged and are the most 
well-read, observant kids I 've ever met ... it is challenging me a lot, 
becauseit makes me want to go home and study my butt offjustsol can 
give them what they need to bechal lenged and learn. 

Working hard outsideof cl ass toteach students well is a responsibility of 
teaching. Nonetheless, that Lane felt pressured to do so two weeks i nto 
school i s troubl i ng because she also had the responsi bi I ity of attendi ng 
numerous new teacher in-service and professional development work- 
shops and sponsori ng the dance team. 

At J ennifer's school a large number of students came from wealthy 
families; others were bussed in from the poor side of town. Her school 
"has long been established as 'the' school. Its jobs are coveted, and all 
parents want their kids to go there" (J ennifer). However, the burden to 
perform I i kea veteran teacher, i n her eyes, camefrom her admi nistrati on's 
percepti onsof what she produced duri ng her teacher education program. 
She wrote the group on August 12 about this issue: 

I 'm feeling real ly stressed right now becausetheprincipalsthink I 'mthe 
"shiznit. "They fell in lovewith the [electronic] portfolioand think that 
I am super -special because of it (They had never seen one before). 

E veryday I havetohear , 'H ey, that's M rs. 0 1 1 i s- wesnatched her u p before 
Clark did. They sureare mad!' (Clark's being the supreme school in the 
county-and very miffed that I declined their interview). I feel likel have 
to do something awesome every day and it is really wearing me down. 

As her e-mail suggests, aspects of theteacher education program, likethe 
electronic portfolio, led administrators to assume she could do it all. 
BecauseJ ennifer appeared competent, they assumed shedid not need any 
support. After being probed about the situation from other listserv 
members, she wrote the next day: "It is hard to get assistance from the 
administration ... becausetheysay I am 'resourceful. 'I guess whatl really 
meant to say is how do I pol itely poi nt out that I can’t be super-teacher?" 

In their later reflections, both women noted that these feelings did 
not subside over the course of the school year. Fortunately, J ennifer and 
Lane, like new teachers in other studies (DeWert et al ., 2003; Singer & 
Zeni, 2004), felt the online community provided encouragement and 
assistancetoget through this problem. Likewise, they weresupported by 
their administrators, with J ennifer being "reassured that it is okay to 
havealessthan stellar day. On occasion, it isokaytosuck— but only once 
or twice a year" (M ay 2005). 

T ransition from intern to teacher. Both new teachers also encoun- 
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tered problems in the transition from intern to teacher. While many 
interns complain about the intern label, most realize the safety it 
provides. J ennifer noted in her first e-mail of the semester: "It is kind of 
unnerving to know that it is now all me, and I takefull responsibility for 
everything that I do. I can’t hide behind 'intern' any more." Part of her 
difficulty in the role as teacher was her age. Because J ennifer is only 
twenty-two (and looks young, too) some parents misjudged this for lack 
of experience, something she noted after her first open house. 

Lane, similarly, tried to establish her teacher persona but felt 
conflicted over what that was. For her, being an intern offered the day- 
to-day confirmation from her mentor that shewasdoingthings correctly, 
but it alsoi mposed constrai ntson what shecould doon her own. N owthat 
it was her classroom, she questioned herself. "My only question is, 'Is it 
ok to be a different teacher with different cl asses? I j ust don't put up with 
thecrapl didlastyear, andmaybel feel likel can belikethat now because 
I don't havethelabel of 'intern.'" Near theend of thefirst semester, Lane 
articulated thetransition from intern to teacher: 

The hardest part has been coming to the realization that I am not a kid 
anymore— in fact, I'm not even that half-breed kid/adult anymore. I am 
a working person who has a mortgage and bills and who goes to bed at 
9 every night, which usually I define as an adult. At least last year we 
were remi nded every M onday ni ght that we were, i n fact, sti 1 1 students. 
Wegottolivethedoublelife;itseemsasif I havefought this adult/teacher 
creature tooth and nail. Through many weekends in my classroom, 
leaving school at 8 p.m., and many, many bottles of wine, I feel asifl am 
slowly coming to terms of acceptance with the life I [have] chosen for 
myself. (December 2004) 

In May, with only a few weeks left of school, Lane reflected on her 
transition, writingtome: 'The most important partofthisactualization 
is that I saw that this is what I had chosen for myself; it didn't just 
happen to me, and I needed to not only accept that, but take responsi- 
bility for it." 

U n i versa I T hemes 

Most surprising were the number of issues common to all of us over 
thoserelatedsolelytoLaneandJ ennifer's noviceteacher status. Wefind 
it both interesting and troubling that despite the geographic and demo- 
graphicdifferencesamongour high schools, that wewerefacingthesame 
issues. Three shared concerns bound us together over the course of the 
first semester: perceptions versus reality, NoChild Ldt Behind (NCLB) 
and theaccountabi I ity measuresthat accompany it, andfeel i ngs of stress/ 
wantingtoquit. Moreover, each oneoftheseareasalsocontributestothe 
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much chronicled reality shock, which is ironic since I have six years 
experience as a high school teacher. 

P ercept i onsVersusReality.Forallthreeofus,thedi ff eren ce between 
perception and reality was a shared concern. J ennifer and Lane experi- 
enced this in terms of how they positioned their students, and for Lane 
and me, it was the first impression of our schools in opposition to the 
real ity of worki ng there. 

U nl i kesome past research (B ul lough, Y oung, & Draper, 2004) noti ng 
novice teachers' concerns about rel ationshi p-bui I di ng with students, for 
Laneandjenniferthei ssue more cl osel y rel ated to t hei r percept i ons of 
students. I n other words, neither was concerned about what students 
thought of them personally, but rather the premature assumptions they 
made about their students. For example, J ennifer came up with names 
for one particular class period, calling them "hell-raisers," "gangsta's," 
"wangsta's, "and "I ittleshits" only to later find that once she incorporated 
literature that connected more closely to their lives that they became a 
total ly different group of students. 

Laneexperiencedtheoppositesituation— because her initial percep- 
tion was that the students were wealthy and intelligent, she overlooked 
other issueswhich became clearer later inthesemester. I n October, after 
a I istserv discussion about the rebel flag, she wrote: "It seems as if they 
[students] don't care about anything, save for video games and gay 
bashing. I’ll never understand it— how someone can gotochurch every 
timethedoor isopen and still speak such awful things about peoplethey 
don't even know, or care to know." 

Laneandl alsostruggledwith makingprematureassumptionsabout 
what we thought our schools would be like versus their real climates. 
Lane presumed that because her school was new and surrounded by 
wealthy neighborhoods that it would be "the kind of school that 
mater i a I i ze[d] i f we al I st arted one" ( A ugust 2 ) . N evert hel ess, she qu i ck I y 
realizedthatwithsuchaschool comes a particular set of problems; in her 
case it was "super-nosey parents" whoquestioned and complained about 
what and how she taught. At one point, Lane wished she was at a school 
like her internship site where parents were under-involved (personal 
communication, February 2005). 

My perception/reality problems werea result of feeling misled when 
I was hired. My initial impressions were that the school was "great" 
(J uly29)and administrators were "proactive" (August 6). (Thesestate- 
ments resulted from merely two sets of goodie bags filled with supplies 
and one daylong in-service session.) Shortly thereafter, though, I found 
that the real ity of my situation was entirely different— as theexcerpt at 
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the beginning of this manuscript shows. Beyond that, though I was 
promised small cl ass sizes and a curriculum, I found myself looking at 
thirty faces with no books or materials provided for me. As I wrote in 
an August 27 e-mail: 

My administration lured me with the promise of less than 20 students 
in each remedial class— I havea minimum of 30— and it grows every 
day. . . never mind thefact that I was promised a curriculum. I haveO, 
zero, nada. I havenotextbooks, readingprogram.orcurriculumguide. 

The [computer] reading test has been down si nee school began and it 
will beat least another two weeks until it is up and running. 

Each of us, thankfully, was able to reflect on our experiences with 
perceptions and come to some conclusions to enable us to improve our 
practice. Jennifer learned an important lesson about students and 
teacher attitudes that some never discover: 'These kids areteachi ng me 
'their' ways so I can get where they are coming from ... a lot are actually 
doing fairly well in my class and are working hard. I think too many 
teachers are giving up on students ... a lot of previously unmotivated 
students can do wel I Si mi larly, L ane real ized she made the mistake of 
judging a situation too quickly: "I also jumped the gun on the honors 
classes. Granted, they are extremely bright and self-motivated, but at 
timeswhiny and self-righteous. . . a lack of modesty does not exist in the 
lower level classes; those kids are humbled. They come into it thinking 
the complete opposite." 

What both new teachers experienced and cametograsp is i mportant 
because, first, research shows that new teachers most often get the 
classes no one else wants to teach (i.e., lower track) and those students 
deserve as much chance for success as those in the highest tracks 
(Darling-Hammond, 1997; Finley, 1984; Oakes, 1986). A second related 
facet is the role of perceptions and their relationship to achievement. 
T eachers often percei ve "h i gher track " cl asses as better a nd t he students 
"desirable" (F inley, 1984, p. 235) and research shows that such students 
receive a comprehensive education, both in breadth and depth (Goodlad, 
1984; Flallam & Ireson, 2003; Page, 1989, 1990). In turn, students 
recognize differential treatment, sometimes resulting in a self-fulfilling 
prophecy— academic success or lack of it— depending on the teacher 
(Wittrock, 1986). 

My own reflection and realization was not as positive asj ennifer or 
Lane's; however, it has unquestionable i impact on my work as a teacher 
educator and researcher. For me, I "realizedthat I didnothavetodothat 
[work in atoxicenvironmentj. I do not knowwhy itseemedsoimportant. 
What that school taught meisthattherearealotof peoplewhodon’t want 
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to be saved, and you can’t make them." Going through this negative 
experience showed me the reality of some schools and what teacher 
education needstodotohelppre-serviceteachersbereadyforanythingand 
everything they might encounter. I use my goodie bag tale as an example 
of fl uff over substance, substance bei ngtheday-to-day work cl i mate. M ore 
importantly, I learnedthattoleaveasituationisnotthesameasquitting— 
and this is a message we have a responsibility to share with novice 
teachers, or any others, who feel I ike they are drowning in their jobs. 

NCLB and Accountability. Each of us, in varying degrees, was 
affected by the NoChi Id Left B ehi nd (NCLB) law. Wefound various ways 
our schools and districts addressed the multiple and myriad require- 
ments set forth by the federal government. Because Lane and J ennifer 
i nterned duri ng ful I i mplementation of N CL B , they were more prepared 
to face its stipulations. Working at a school that was struggling to meet 
stateandfederal demands, I noticed a proliferation of paperwork that was 
now theresponsi bi I ity of classroom teachers rather than administrators, 
guidance counselors, and special education staff. I noted this in a 
September 12 e-mail: "I am more and more amazed at the amount of 
"CYA" work that administrators force on teachers on a daily basis. I get 
new stuff each week that is, inevitably, due the next week." 

J ennifer's frustration was not due to paperwork but the constraints 
in disciplining students related to NCLB. In her school, it seemed that 
administrators were hesitant to hold students responsible for their 
actions (or inaction) in an effort to maintain attendance numbers. As she 
indicated, "I'm sick and tired of this keep them in school because of 
NCLB— even if they set a kid on fire! Yeah that kid isstill in my cl ass- 
lighter and all." 

I n a different vei n, L ane faced the pressure of keepi ng test scores up 
to maintain a good reputation. In November she commented: "I think my 
pi ssi ness i s di rected to NCLB. M y district is only obeyi ng the pol i ci es set 
upbythenat’l gov't. I justwish I couldteach whatl want, when I want. The 
days when I throw out the lesson plan and teach what I want arethebest 
days in my classes wherethe kids seem engaged and excited to bethere." 

Sadly, none of our perceptions regarding NCLB have improved. If 
anything, we have resigned ourselves to the fact that standardization 
dominates the curricula. Lane and J ennifer learned to cope by throwing 
out the rule book when they could. It didn't work all thetime, however, as 
Lane later reflected: "I think one of the hardest challenges to endure . . . 
isthemetamorphosisfromthefreespi rit, i ntel lectual E ngl ish teacher i nto 
a strict, stressed-out, and struggling micromanager." 

As a teacher educator, it is my obligation to preparefuture teachers 
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for the classrooms and schools they will work in, and this includes 
trai ni ng them to hel p secondary students pass mandated tests. The key 
istoarm them with a depth and breadth of knowledge sothey don't totally 
break down, surrender, andcreatetest-prep classrooms. If accountability 
issues are not addressed, the field will suffer a devastating loss of 
teachers. In a recent study, over fifty-five percent of those surveyed 
indicated an "overemphasis on testing" as influencing their decision to 
leavethe profession (Hirsch, 2006, p. 8). 

Stress/ wanti ng to quit. The most shocki ng commonal ity among the 
threeof uswasthelevel ofstressthatcamewithteachingandtheensuing 
urge to quit, which came very early in the semester and at a specific 
moment. Ironically, we each indicated our desire to quit in response to 
one particul ar September 21 e-mai I from another member of the I istserv. 

Lisa'sprompt:Therehavenot been manyemailssol amassumingthat: 

1. You areal I swamped with work and don't even havetimetoemail. 2. 
That you have found some free ti me and it is devoted to rel ievi ng stress 
(i.e., going to the gym, spending time with loved ones, drinking heavy 
amounts of al cohol , etc.). 3. That you aredoi ng pretty good and don 't need 
to write to us. 

Respon se: I t's I i ke, even when I do h ave a "free" ( I won 't really cal I itfree..) 
moment, my head isspinning, I'm nearly asleep, I'm busy, and just plain 
brai n dead al I at once. Doesanyonehaveany timesavingti psfor gradi ng, 
keeping up with paperwork & e-mails, contacting parents who think 
their child is a hard-working genius, attending meetings or getting to 
work? I mean, maybel could figureout a way to put in a shower & bed 
in my classroom, maybealittlekitchennook. Notthat I wanttolivethere, 
but i 'mall about conservingTI ME, sincei have none. Does anyone pi an 
toretirean old english teacher? I think in 5 years I must decide what I 
might want todonext and get prepared for it. I may loveteaching and 
do it forever, but I doubt it. I don't know about everyone else, but most 
often the teachers I see retiring are the teachers I dontwanttobe.lt 
seems I i ke i f we're goi ng to work ourhardestanddothe best possi bl e, we 
just can't last 25 years. Noone has enough energy. Teaching istoo damn 
hard and too draining. The teachers I see who stay for years and years 
are often the ones who are like "sit down, shut up" "read the chapter, 
answer the questions" "watch this movie" and soon. Maybe I 'm wrong 
. . . but this is what's gonethrough my head. Planning istaking the bulk 
of my time, I just can't planforthreepreparationswhentwoofthesame 
class are totally different and one of the preps has freshmen, sopho- 
mores, juniors, and you guessed it— seniors in it. So, some can read, some 
hate it, some can write... it's not I ike it's one prep altered for everyone, 
it's literally five or six preps. Well, I'm going to study the Cruciblesome 
more. . . ho hum, another day, another day. . . the weekend is coming. 
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Thisonee-mail prompted all threeof ustoreply with ideas of leaving the 
profession. My September 22 response was: 

I feel yourpainll completelyunderstand. Maybeyou all will understand 
how I had to leave after six years to do something else. . . now, after only 
six weeks ... I have had it! Yes, that's right. I am going back to the 
university in thespring. 

J ennifer answered September 24 with: "I am losing steam." Lane's 
September 23 reply was much more troubling: 

You guys, I just don 'tthinkl cantakeit.l 'mdyinghere.l have made myself 
physi cal ly ill with stressthisyear. I havebeentothehospital threetimes 
for tests seei ng what i s wrong ... it I ooks I i ke stress-related I B S . . . I mean, 
seriously, WHAT IN THE HELL WERE WE ALL THINKING WHEN 
WE DECIDEDTO DOTHIS? 

The Ending? 

LaneandJ ennifer survivedthefirst year. However, 1 1 eft in December 
and grateful ly returned tomy university position. Both teachersfelt better 
about teachi ng at the end of the year and returned to thei r school s for the 
2005-2006 school year. Nevertheless, a price was paid, as Lane's e-mail, 
immediately below, and later reflection (May) show. 

Fri, 17 Dec 2004 

I might have some conclusive end-of-the-year thoughts once I 
finish gradingthemound of compare/contrast essays that my county 
requires . . . That's why I dragged my ass in this morning on the last 
day of school at 5:00 to get all of those finished. I'll be damned if I am 
goi ng to grade over the break. 

I feel asthoughl'm si owly leaningtowards burn-out, too.l don't know 
though— I can't decide if it isjust plain desensitizing or burn-out, but 
either way, I'm hoping to find my spark again with some rest and free 
time. If Christmas break feels this good, I can't imagine what freedom 
and relief I'll be feeling come May... 

I am goingtostick with it though, at least for a while. I am having 
more "teacher" moments than I did earlier in the year, which reassure 
me that I haven't turned into a cold, heartless hag. I feel like in some 
small way that I am making a difference. My town is really small, so I 
run into all my kids and their parents just about every day. It really 
makes meth ink when they say, "Oh, yes, I 'veheard about you. Soandso 
talks about you all thetime..."Really?Thelasttimel checked heor she 
was asleep on his or her desk. —Lane 

I remember writing this e-mail after the kids had left the last day 
before Wi nter Break: 
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Itwasagoodfeelingtoknowthathalfof my first year wasunder my belt. 

I definitely wanted toget everyth ingout of the way sol couldfreeuptime 
duringChristmasbreak. I was verysurprisedduringthat week of exams 
by several students who brought me gifts and cards. One in particular 
shocked me. It wasthelast day, and I checked my mail box on my way out 
thedoor. In it wasacardfroma student, whohad notonlygivenmetrouble 
al I semester, but heand h i s mother made my I ifea I i vi ng hel I , and there 
isa complaint in central officetoproveit. But in thiscard he wrote, "I 'm 
sorry that I havebeen difficult to work with thissemester. I really like 
going to your class, and when I am having a bad day, going to your class 
puts me in a good mood. Thank you for being so patient with me. I hope 
you havea Merry Christmas!"The teacher I was last year would have 
cried, but the stone that I had turned into was just stunned. It didn't 
regi ster to methat this student woul d havethe heart todoth i s. 1 1 real ly 
was a wake-up cal I tome that I had become so hardened bythe pains of 
teaching that I couldn't enjoy the pleasures of it. (May 2005) 

Discussion and Conclusion 

We did not enter this study expecting to discover some new theory, 
or figure out the answer to the teacher attrition rate. Nonetheless, what 
we did is valuable, not only for ourselves but for others. For Lane and 
J ennifer,itwasachancetoreflectandregroup.Both(asofJ anuary2006) 
are much happier in their careers and have forged their own teacher 
identities. Moreover, working on research has given them thechanceto 
be students again— both are considering doctoral work inteacher educa- 
tion. As a teacher educator, I cannot stress the importance of going back 
totheclassroom(andnotjusttoobserve). Experiencingthefi rst year with 
students was invaluable. Living and breathing high school teaching, 
again, gave me new insights into how to be a better professor, mentor, 
and advocate for both preservice and inservice teachers. 

We have numerous suggestions for teacher education programs. 
Some, like using experienced, willing teachers as mentors, is well- 
documented, despite whether it is practiced or not. So, instead we offer 
a few specific ideas for teacher preparation programs to make teachers' 
transition, or re-transition to teaching, more successful. J ennifer and 
Lane believe that: 

(1) Student teachersshou I d spend a f u 1 1 year i n theschool s du ri ng 
their internships. Seeing school from the very beginning, and 
howteachersgettheirclassesunder control andrunningsmoothly, 
was invaluable. 

(2) Practicality trumps theory. Hands-on work done in our 
methods class— actually trying the lessons and creating the 
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projects to use with students— made us more prepared than 
other new teachers. We especially like texts such as Bridging 
English (M ilner & Milner, 2003). 

(3) P rograms shou I d (a) create a "basi c school pol itics" cl ass where 
preserviceteachers can I earn about the roles and responsi bilities 
of various stakeholders (school boards, guidance counselors, 
deans, etc.) and (b) incorporate role playing or case studies so 
teacher candidates can learn how to interact with parents, 
especially in confrontational situations. 

Even if not always feasible, I echo the above suggestions; however, my 
strongest recommendation isthatteacher educators go back toteaching, 
even if for one semester. Thi ngs have changed si nee we I ast taught, and 
conditionsconti nuetochangeat a rapid pace. Teacher education does not 
exist in a vacuum, and we must becurrent and knowledgeable about what 
our candidates experience each day if we are to prepare them for long- 
term careers in teaching. 


Notes 


1 Lane married in J uly 2005. 

2 Duringdata collection I was on leavefromtheUniversityofTennessee, which 

also provided partial funding for this study. 
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